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THE APPRECIATION AND MANAGEMENT OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL DEBATE 



ALVAH T. OTIS 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, New York 



Debating in high schools will continue in spite of criticism, 
it will succeed in spite of neglect, but it can prosper only through 
appreciation. Appreciation does not mean mere approval, or 
even approval plus assistance. It means an intelligent under- 
standing of a boy's attitude toward debate, and ought to be based 
on experience in public argument sufficiently successful to win the 
boy's admiration. 

Now debating, like agriculture, is a very old industry. But 
like agriculture also, debating is exceedingly up to date. It is 
sufficiently up to date to merit appreciation. School men who are 
preoccupied with the revaluation of studies and the headlong 
reformation of curricula may well glance up to observe that in 
debate they have what they most want. Manual training offers 
means for self-expression to the muscles; elocution to the emotions; 
debate to the intellect. For a boy who debates, history and Eng- 
lish and economics and civics are alive. For one who does not, 
they are lessons. Modern psychologists look on self-expression 
as essential to education. The mind is no longer a blank paper to 
be written upon by the teacher. It is a bud that can bloom only 
by growth and activity from within itself. The teacher who can 
encourage a boy to intellectual self-expression is a success. Teachers 
can, therefore, afford to appreciate debate, for every debater created 
is a soul saved. I mean that whole-hearted debate, rightly con- 
ducted, demands and receives such enthusiasm of expression that 
no doubt of self remains. Self-reliance is built up, interest in things 
becomes inevitable, mastery of thought and feeling is developed, 
and new standards of thoroughness and intensity inspire the boy in 
all his work. Surely debate is worth a teacher's appreciation. 

But real appreciation is rare. Poole's Index (including many 
educational periodicals as well as all the popular magazines) 
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shows less than a half-dozen articles on high-school debate in the 
last thirteen years. Three of these are criticisms pointing out 
the evils of debating. Now, as I stated at the first, debating will 
continue in spite of criticism. But to read these attacks is very 
amusing: first, because debate (as every debater says again and 
again) is worth so much more to the boy than any subject in the 
curriculum that there is no comparison; and secondly, because all 
the faults complained of are due to the lack of appreciation which 
people like the critics are fostering. 

The outstanding educational value of debate lies in its use as 
an instrument of self-expression. Its subordinate advantages will 
be seen if we discuss some of the recent criticisms. Colonel 
Roosevelt, the most prominent critic of debate, speaking of inter- 
collegiate work, says that it is a mistake to permit young men to 
argue in favor of questions they do not believe in, or vice versa. 1 
But this very objection shows lack of appreciation. Mr. Roose- 
velt, a mature mind, is judging from his viewpoint the affairs of 
immature minds. The truth is that the formation of rational con- 
victions is among the chief advantages of debate. The unreasoned 
opinions of young debaters are not desirable. It is better for the 
boy to have to argue against them rather than for them. A 
debater carries throughout life the rarely learned lesson that every 
question has two sides. 

But, some other critic will say, that produces insincerity. Not 
in a boy. For the boy, debate is a game. He does not expect people 
to believe that he expresses his personal conviction on the question. 
He means only to be sincere and honest in the manner in which he 
sets forth each argument. He realizes that the sum total of his 
contentions may not equal, even in his own eyes, the total of his 
opponent's arguments; but if he puts each point before his hearers 
with all the strength it is worth, he is playing fair. These argu- 
ments are not personal notions; they are the speaker's honest effort 
to show whatever excellence his side of the question possesses. 

Again Mr. Roosevelt says: "Stress is laid, not on getting a 
speaker to think rightly, but on getting him to talk glibly." But 
there is no better way to learn to think rightly on a question than 

'Outlook, CIV, 271. 
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to present, with all the lucidity and earnestness a boy can develop, 
the arguments of the side he himself supposes to be the weaker. 
If clear, orderly, and convincing argument against our own opinions 
is glibness, then let us have more of it. Every debater knows 
that what Mr. Roosevelt means by glibness has no power on the 
forensic platform. Again the critic's standpoint is that of the 
mature statesman, for whom it would be insincere to argue publicly 
against his personal belief. But for a boy, debate is a game in 
which he trains himself to find convictions by searching out argu- 
ments on both sides of questions concerning which he already has 
nothing more than prejudices. 

"The net result is to make the contestants feel that their con- 
victions have nothing to do with their arguments." This again 
is entirely proper. For a boy, "conviction" should not affect in 
the least the strength and truth of an opposing argument. Too 
many grown-ups think that their conviction does have something 
to do with the other side of a question. In the debate game an 
argument is an argument. It stands or falls by its own merit. If 
it is in agreement with one's convictions, it is not one whit the 
better. 

What are the aims of a teacher who is trying to develop an 
appreciative and helpful attitude toward high-school debate? 
First of all, the aim should not be to instil mature opinions on 
public questions. It should be to teach the methods by which 
well-considered convictions may be attained, and to drill the boy 
in the habit of extemporaneous thinking and speaking and in the 
orderly, confident, earnest, and lucid expression of well-supported 
argument. 

The basal work that is done in the library seems to the writer 
to be most important of all for many boys; and yet it is frequently 
uncared for by the coach. Boys must learn to read with equal 
care articles for and against their side of the question. They 
must learn to sort the material as they read, taking notes, not in a 
notebook, but on loose sheets or preferably on cards. At the top 
of each card should be a catchword to indicate a portion of the 
subject in which the notes on that card will probably be used. 
The source of each note must be accurately indicated. A com- 
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plete list of all material read must be kept, whether at the time 
of first perusal it seemed valuable or not. Ninety per cent of all 
debates are won or lost in the library. The thing that kills is the 
unexpected argument. 

Many debate coaches think unexpected arguments are unde- 
sirable, 1 and many have urged the exchange of briefs before the 
debate to prevent surprise. Lack of appreciation again. That 
takes the game away. It makes debate a study. Procul, procul, 
este profani. Keep debate out of the curriculum. We have oral 
English there. Let that suffice. Boys wouldn't debate much 
if they had to. The way to handle surprises is to cover the whole 
ground in the library. Then if new arguments loom spooklike 
before the team on the platform, it has a magic saber of fact with 
which to slay them. This is the game : to fit material to meet the 
opposition, and to do it when necessary after you begin to talk. 
That is no glibness: it is an exacting test of intelligence. 

The question discussed should be such as to interest the debater. 
If he wants to talk tariff legislation, let him do so. Very possibly 
he may not do better than his elders; but very probably he could 
not do worse. The most successful debating within a school that 
has come to my knowledge was entirely on public questions. The 
club was called "Congress." 2 Each member represented a state. 
Bills were presented, committed, reported, and discussed, just as 
in the national legislature. For interscholastic debating, the best 
arrangement is a triangular league, in which each school has two 
teams, one on each side of the question. This makes possible the 
best kind of practice within each school in preparation for the 
interscholastic contests. If interscholastic debating is indulged 
in, the try-outs for the teams should be protracted as long as con- 
venient, in order to give practice to as large a number of boys as 
possible. 

The most serious evil which unappreciative teachers have 
brought upon high-school debate is that of over-coaching. So 
gross have been the offenses in this direction that they surpass 

1 See, e.g., School Review, XIX, 534. 

2 Every teacher should read a pamphlet, The Youth Congress, published by the 
author, Dr. W. K. Wickes, Syracuse Central High School, Syracuse, New York. 
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the bounds of honor. A team representing an Ohio city of ten 
thousand inhabitants last winter confessed after the contest 
(which they won [ ?]) that their coach — a woman teacher of English 
— wrote their direct argument and that they themselves were prac- 
tically ignorant of the subject discussed. Their rebuttal, instead 
of being framed from prepared material arranged on the platform 
to combat the opposition, was actually read verbatim from sheets 
written before the occasion and briefly annotated during the 
discussion by the alternate, the only member of the team who had 
carefully studied the question. This is an authentic case, for 
which the writer has the proof. He himself saw another team, 
representing a New York village of five thousand population, read 
their refutation speeches in a similar manner. But in this case 
there was no proof but that the speakers wrote what they read. 
This is not high-school debate. It is the declamation of a joint- 
argument between English teachers. No wonder some of us are so 
discouraged as almost to despair of the successful continuance of 
interscholastic contests. To frame a set of rules under which all 
interscholastic debating must be coached would be a difficult 
piece of work, but this is the very task to which we must address 
ourselves. A coach is very useful, almost inevitable. But no 
boy profits from dishonest or from unappreciative coaching. The 
coach must leave the game there, and let the boy do all the playing. 
The coach has no right to think up an argument for the team. 
He should simply direct and suggest. He may rightly put ma- 
terials before the team, advise them when they seek guidance, 
show them orderly methods and cunning devices. He may 
criticize their outlines, but not rewrite them. He may cut mixed 
metaphors from their speeches, but not mixed arguments. Some 
such rules as these — and the very next English teachers' conference 
should consider them— are not only for the sake of honesty, but 
for the sake of the boy. He may win the other way; but he will 
never learn to debate nor to become the self-reliant speaker and 
clear-headed thinker that real debating would make him. 



